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1958  WORLD  SUGAR  EXPORTS  ABOUT  SAME  AS  YEAR  BEFORE 

In  1958  world  sugar  exports  were  practically  unchanged  from  1957 •  In 
addition  to  world  export  figures,  U.  S.  offshore  areas  shipped  1,^59,000  tons 
of  sugar  to  the  mainland  in  1958 • 

This  stability  in  the  export  market  reflects  an  increase  in  production 
in  major  importing  areas,  some  of  whom  are  striving  for  self-sufficiency. 
One  such  area,  Western  Europe,  increased  its  production  by  about  550,000  tons 
in  1958»    Certain  importing  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia  also  increased  their 
production.    These  increases  tended  to  lessen  the  markets  for  foreign  sugar. 

A  decline  in  prices  reflects  the  accumulation  of  world  supplies.    In  1958 
the  average  price,  f.a.s.  Cuba,  was  3 .50  cents  per  pound  compared  with  5«l6 
in  1957. 

North  America:    There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  volume  of  exports 
from  this  area  during  the  last  2  years.    In  1958,  North  American  countries 
exported  8.06  million  tons  while  in  1957  they  exported  8.0^  million  tons. 
The  main  exporters  were  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Jamaica. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  importer,  chiefly  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  In  1958,  the  United  States  imported  from  Cuba  3»5  million  tons 
with  3.1  million  in  1957*  imports  from  Cuba  in  1958  were  the  largest 

since  I9V7.    Imports  from  the  Philippine  Republic  in  1958  were  970,000  tons 
compared  with  878,000  tons  in  1957,  when  the  Republic  was  unable  to  meet  its 
quota  under  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Act. 

South  America:  Exports  for  this  continent  increased  in  1958  by  1^2,000  tons 
over  1957  while  imports  increased  only  ^8,000.  This  increase  in  exports  is 
not  as  great  as  that  of  1957  over  1956,  but  it  does  show  a  continued  upward 
trend.  Brazil,  followed  by  Peru,  is  the  leading  exporter  in  South  America. 
These  2  countries  sold  most  of  their  sugar  to  countries  which  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  Peru  did  not  join  the  ISA  until 
December  1958;  Brazil  became  a  member  in  1959 • 

Western  Europe:    As  mentioned  previously,  Western  Europe  is  an  important 
importing  area.    Increases  in  production  have  contributed  to  reducing  imports 
by  637,000  tons  from  1957  to  1958. 

Eastern  Europe:    As  production  in  this  area  rises,  exports  continue  to  expand. 
In  1958,  the  net  exports  were  U87,000  tons  while  in  I957  they  were  only 
108,000  tons.    The  principal  exporters  were  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany.    Yugoslavia,  the  chief  importer,  had  a  net  import  of  139,000  tons 
in  1958. 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  estimates  of  foreign  countries,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives 
abroad  and  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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U.S.S.R.    The  Soviet  Union  both  imports  and  exports.     In  1957  it  was  a 
net  importer  of  about  500,000  tons,  while  in  1958;  according  to  unofficial 
sources,  it  became  a  small  net  exporter.    This  reflects  the  increase  in 
domestic  production. 

Africa;    Exports  for  this  continent  during  1958  increased  by  77>000  tons 
over  the  previous  year  while  imports  remained  about  the  same,  decreasing 
only  9,000  tons.    Mauritius,  Reunion,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Mozambique  account  for  90.2  percent  of  Africa's  exports.    There  were  18 
African  importing  countries  during  1958. 

Asia:    This  continent  continues  to  be  a  net  importer.    Net  imports 
increased  to  1,076,000  tons  in  1958  compared  to  68U,000  tons  in  1957.  The 
Philippines  and  Taiwan  are  the  principal  exporters  and  Japan,  Malaya,  Iran 
and  Ceylon  the  main  importers. 

Oceania:    Oceania's  exports  in  1958  were  placed  at  975*000  tons  compared 
with  1,078,000  in  1957.    In  1957*  world  sugar  prices  remained  above  k 
cents  per  pound  during  most  of  the  year,  and  quotas  under  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  were  suspended.    This  resulted  in  Australia  being  able  to 
ship  the  record  quantity  of  88^,000  tons,  compared  with  770,000  tons  in 
1958. 

1959  WORLD  WHEAT  CROP  NOT  EXPECTED 
TO  REACH  LAST  YEAR'S  RECORD 

World  wheat  production  in  1959  is  expected  to  be  above  average  but 
well  below  the  alltime  record  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  preliminary 
information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prospects 
now  indicate  that  the  world  total  may  be  about  10  percent  below  the  high 
level  of  1958.    The  outlook  is  for  a  considerably  smaller  crop  in  North 
America  this  season  because  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  United  States. 

The  outturn  in  Western  Europe  may  be  about  the  same  as  in  1958,  but 
prospects  are  much  better  than  last  year  in  Eastern  Europe.  Production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  of  a  year  ago. 
Conditions  vary  in  Asia,  with  larger  crops  in  India  and  Pakistan  partly 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  Turkey's  production.    Seeding  is  just  being  com- 
pleted in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries;  thus  forecasts  are  subject  to 
considerable  change  as  the  season  advances. 

Tentative  forecasts  for  the  principal  wheat  exporting  countries 
point  to  maintenance  of  the  record  wheat  supplies  held  by  these  countries 
a  year  ago.    A  moderate  increase  expected  in  North  American  supplies  is 
due  to  the  record  carryover  stocks  in  the  United  States  and  prospects 
for  a  larger  crop  in  Canada.    U.  S.  wheat  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1959-60  marketing  season  are  estimated  at  2,k  billion  bushels,  a  new  high. 
Though  production  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  one-fourth  less  than  last 
year,  the  increased  carryover  more  than  offsets  the  crop  reduction. 
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The  situation  is  reversed  in  Canada,  where  the  outlook  for  a  "better  crop 
offsets  a  substantial  reduction  in  stocks.    The  reduced  carryover  reflects 
the  small  production  in  1958  and  continued  high  exports.    Supplies  in  Australia 
appear  likely  to  be  slightly  larger  than  for  the  current  season  because  of  a 
somewhat  larger  carryover  from  last  year's  bumper  crop.    France's  supplies 
will  also  be  larger  because  of  the  near-record  crop  expected  this  year. 
Argentina,  however,  may  have  moderately  smaller  supplies  for  1959-60,  with 
present  prospects  pointing  to  some  reduction  in  both  carryover  and  production. 

The  1959  total  wheat  crop  in  North  America  may  be  at  least  10  percent 
below  the  record  outturn  last  year,  because  of  the  sharply  reduced  U.  S.  pro- 
duction.   That  decrease  is  only  partly  offset  by  the  larger  outturn  expected 
in  Canada  and  a  slight  increase  for  Mexico. 

As  estimated  August  1,  U.  S.  production  will  be  1,119  million  bushels. 
Though  about  23  percent  below  the  record  crop  last  year,  this  is  slightly 
above  the  average  of  the  past  10  years.    Acreage  is  down  slightly  but  the 
bulk  of  the  decline  is  attributed  to  lower  yields.    The  current  estimate  of 
21.0  bushels  per  acre  contrasts  with  the  record  yield  of  27.3  bushels  last  year. 
It  is  still, however,  higher  than  the  19^8-57  average  of  18.0  bushels.  The  current 
production  estimate  comprises  909  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and  210 
million  of  spring  wheat,  including  20.9  million  bushels  of  durum. 

No  official  forecast  of  Canada's  wheat  crop  is  yet  available;  the  first 
forecast  is  scheduled  for  August  28.    Private  estimates  place  the  prospective 
harvest  at  U50  to  500  million  bushels.    That  would  be  well  above  the  small 
1958  production  of  387  million  bushels  but  below  the  1950-5^-  average  of  538 
million.    The  season  is  late  this  year,  making  the  outturn  more  than  usually 
dependent  upon  freedom  from  early  frosts.    Production  in  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  ^8  million  bushels,  slightly  above  the  1958  crop. 

Conditions  in  Western  Europe  are  spotty,  with  extended  drought  causing 
some  reduction  in  parts  of  Scandinavia,  the  Low  Countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  upper  West  Germany.    Though  some  reduction  in  wheat  outturns  was  expected, 
the  effects  of  the  drought  were  more  pronounced  on  spring-sown  grains;  thus, 
feed  grains  were  harder  hit  than  wheat,  which  is  predominantly  winter-grown 
in  Europe. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  total  for  Western  Europe  may  show 
little  change  from  the  good  crop  last  year.    Increases  in  France  and  Spain 
may  offset  declines  in  some  other  countries.    Greece  also  shows  a  slight 
increase  over  the  record  1958  crop. 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  in  Eastern  Europe  appear  generally  more 
favorable  than  at  this  time  last  year.    The  increase  is  due  to  a  better  crop 
in  the  Danube  Basin  countries,  where  harvests  were  poor  last  year.    To  date 
specific  information  is  available  only  for  Yugoslavia,  whose  reported  crop 
of  ikQ  million  bushels  this  year  is  considerably  above  the  previous  record 
and  is  65  percent  above  the  small  crop  a  year  ago. 
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Last  year  Poland* s  outturn  was  among  the  "best  of  the  area,  hut  conditions 

have  "been  relatively  unfavorable  this  year,  according  to  press  reports. 

Dryness  during  the  growing  season  and  a  wet  harvest  season  are  reported  to 
have  damaged  the  crop. 

Drought  has  also  been  reported  in  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 

outlook  is  for  a  smaller  crop  than  in  1958 •    Spring  wheat  acreage  was 

reported  to  be  about  5  million  acres  less  than  in  1958  and  yields  have 
been  reduced  by  drought  in  a  number  of  regions. 

Information  is  available  for  only  parts  of  Asia.    Production  was  at 
an  alltime  high  in  India  and  Iran  and  a  near-record  crop  is  reported  for 
Pakistan.    Production  in  Iraq  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in 
1958  but  Turkey's  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  because  of 
drought. 

Asia's  total  production  will,  however,  depend  largely  on  the  size  of 
Mainland  China's  harvest.    Little  definite  information  is  available  but 
some  published  reports  claim  very  good  prospects. 

Information  on  Africa' s  prospects  are  limited,  but  reductions  in 
acreage  in  important  producing  North  African  countries  indicate  that  pro- 
duction may  be  down.    An  exception  is  Egypt  where  output  is  now  reported 
slightly  larger  than  in  1958.    It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  crop  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  harvest  does  not  "begin  until  November. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  South  America' s  wheat  growing  season. 
Acreage  is  believed  to  be  at  least  10  percent  less  than  last  year  in 
Argentina,  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  the  area.    Unfavorable  weather 
in  parts  of  the  country  and  relatively  high  prices  of  corn  and  flaxseed 
are  factors  reported  to  have  held  acreage  down.    Ample  soil  moisture  is 
reported.    If  there  continues  to  be  enough  moisture  for  good  grass  and 
pasture  growth,  more  wheat  acreage  than  usual  may  be  allowed  to  mature  as 
grain. 

Dryness  has  delayed  seeding  of  wheat  in  parts  of  Australia.  The 
outlook  is  for  a  crop  significantly  below  the  large  harvest  last  year. 

1958  WORLD  TRADE  IN  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  CONTINUES  HIGH 

With  an  increase  in  shipments  of  both  butter  and  cheese,  world  trade 
in  dairy  products  in  1958  set  a  postwar  record.    Trade  in  other  dairy 
products,  canned  and  dried  milk,  continued  at  about  the  1957  level.  A 
drop  in  shipments  of  evaporated  milk  was  offset  somewhat  by  the  increase 
in  exports  of  condensed  milk  while  a  fractional  decline  in  exports  of  dry 
whole  milk  were  more  than  offset  by  the  sizable  increase  in  shipments  of 
nonfat  dry  milk. 
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World  Trade  in  Dairy  Products,  1956,  1957  and  1958  1/ 


Exports 


Principal 
Exporters 


Butter 


TSSS" 


Argentina   

Australia   

Canada   

Denmark   

Finland   

France   

Italy  

Netherlands   

New  Zealand   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom  . . 
United  States  2/< 
Total   


Million 
pounds 

36.9 
188.6 
2.1 
266.1 
2U.3 
10.5 

69.6 
365.7 
37.0 

^  , 
O.h 

23.6 
1.0ZU.8 


19^7 


Million 
pounds 


3U.6 
1U0.7 

2§7.8 
55.1 
22.3 

79.9 
325.9 
6U.J4 

0.2 
7.3 


988.2 


Million 
pounds 


17.U 
139.2 

2/ 
251.8 

U5.3 

27.5 

97.7 
393.6 
lilt.  3 

if 
0.3 
32.8 


l,Olt9.9 


Million 
pounds 

8.0 
ltl.8 
12.2 
127.5 
27.5 
lOi.7 
50.1; 
200.  h 
200.1 
7.0 
53.8 
3.6 
18.3 
795.3 


Cheese 
1957 


Million 
pounds 


5.8 
31.9 
8.5 
138.3 
29.1 
57.5 
U9.5 
188.6 
19U.U 
6.7 
53.0 
6.7 
16.8 


Million 
pounds 


7.0 
19.7 
15.7 
161.1 
32.8 
60.9 
50.5 
215.1 
200.3 
7.2 
61.6 
7.2 
21.9 
861.0 


Destination 
of  Exports 


United  Kingdom  .... 

West  Germany   

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Mexico   

Brazil   

Venezuela   

United  States   

Philippines   

India   

Israel  

Malaya  &  Singapore 

Belgian  Congo   

Algeria  

Total   « 


759.5 
76.2 
13.1 

0.2 
1.3 

y  2.2 
2.3 
1.5 

li.7 
6.U 
2.7 

 M 

-8!^ 


818.3 
102.1 

13.5 
0.1 

y  k.i 

li.2 
0.3 
1.0 
6.2 
3.0 
13.5 


91A.9 
16.7 
0.9 

i.l 

0.3 
y  1.7 
0.9 

16.8 
7.8 
1.6 

18.7 
99U.1 


301,2 
159.0 
77.7 
1.3 
2.1 
13.7 
53.7 
2.8 
1.2 
h.9 
1.3 
2.3 
28.6 
6UU.9 


276.9 
182.2 
78.5 
1.6 
0.3 
15.5 
50.9 
3.3 
1.0 
3.6 
1.0 
2.5 
3lu6 
62^13.3 


251i.3 
213.  k 

7U.0 
1.1* 
0.2 

18.1 

55.7 
0.9 

n.a. 
6.U 
0.9 
1.8 

iq.i 

661.0 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.  3/  Exclusive  of  donation  ship- 
ments,   y    Includes  reported  shipments  to  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
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World  Trade  in  Dairy  Products,  1956,  1957  and  1958  1/ 


Principal 
Exporters 


Canned  Milk 


Evaporated 
1956    :  1957 


Condensed 
19^7 


:  Million  :  Million 

:  pounds  :  pounds 

:  : 

Australia   :  2.8  :  2.0 

Canada  :  6.3  :  1*.6 

Denmark  :  8.7  :  11. h 

France   :  6.6  :  ll*.0 

Italy  :  1.5  :  1.6 

Netherlands   :  187.8  :  196.9 

New  Zealand  : 

Sweden   : 

Switzerland  : 

United  Kingdom  :  22.8  :  39.0 

United  States  3/  . . . :  170.1  :  l6k.k 

Total  :  1*06.6  :  1*33.9 


Million 
pounds 

1*.0 
3.2 
10.8 
17.7 
1.7 
190.1* 


37.8 
127.it 


Million 
pounds 

61*.  7 
2.6 
U7.1 
22.0 
1.5 
322.5 
2/  9.7 
2.8 
2/  11.0 
55.9 
39.9 
579.7 


Million 
pounds 

5U.0 
0.7 
68.2 
35.ii 
0.3 
261*.  6 
2/  10.1 
li.O 
2/  10.0 
59.2 
37.8 


:  Million 
:  pounds 
: 

79.1 

72.8 

U3.1 
0.8 
266.li 
2/  6.0 
1.6 
2/  9.5 
1*6.8 
35.1 
561.2 


Destination  : 
of  Exports  : 

• 

Philippines,  Rep.  of: 
Malaya  &  Singapore..: 

Thailand   : 

Indochina   : 

Indonesia  : 

Burma   : 

Ceylon  : 

Hong  Kong  : 

India  : 

Mexico  : 

Cuba  : 

British  W.  Indies  ..: 

Peru  : 

Belgium  Luxembourg  .: 

Greece  : 

Malta  : 

West  Germany  : 

Ghana   : 

Morocco  : 

French  W.  Eq.  Africa: 
Total   :" 


151.8 

:  167.7 

:  103.2 

:       26.5  ! 

t       28.4  : 

s  30.5 

8.5 

:  6.6 

:  9.5 

5      lli5.1i  ! 

1  131.3 

:  151.7 

11.2 

8.5 

:  H*.0 

:       51.5  1 

t      56.1*  s 

66.1* 

t  U3.5 

1  3U.7 

1  1*1.6 

3.5 

!  3~i 

:  1.2 

1       58.2  j 

1       26.1*  s 

8.0 

7.6 

:        1*.8  : 

7.8 

:       28.8  i 

:  36.9 

t  32.1* 

r  Hi.3 

5  ll*.0 

i  18.9 

11.5 

':  i.l 

!  Hii 

1  ,10.9 

1       11.2  i 

1  12.1 

5.2 

:  6.1 

:  9.3 

:  12.2 

1  7.3 

s  0.6 

15.5 

:  li*.l 

:  18.0 

1  1.5 

:  0.1* 

1  0.3 

19.9 

:  15.1 

:  12.8 

:        8.3  1 

:        7.1*  1 

5  1.5 

7.1 

:  8.5 

:  9.8 

1          29.3  ! 

!          18.1*  ! 

!  18.9 

8.1* 

:  19.8 

5  9.2 

1        0.7  : 

!            0.6  ! 

!  0.2 

Hi. 7 

:  11.7 

:  9.8 

i        3.1  1 

!            1.7  ! 

!  2.5 

9.1 

1  Hi.5 

t  Hi.5 

1       12.2  ! 

:       15.1  1 

:  16.3 

11.7 

:  H*.5 

1  12.1 

8.1 

:  8.5 

7.5 

tmmm 

8.8 

:  10.3 

:       11.3  i 

i            1.3  ! 

!     i.l ! 

'>  1.3 

9.3 

:  7.7 

:  5.8 

1        9M  1 

:        9.5  1 

9.6 

5.1* 

7.1 

i  8.1* 

!            8.1  ! 

9.1i  i 

12.0 

317.3 

:  338.5 

:  278.6 

:     165.2  i 

i    1*16.5  1 

l*2l*.8 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  May  include  a  small  amount  of  evaporated  milk.  3/  Exclu- 
sive of  donation  shipments. 
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World  Trade  in  Dairy  Products,  1956,  1957  and  1958  1/ 


Dried  Milk 


Principal 
Exporters 


19go" 


Dry  Whole 
1957 


T55B" 


1955 


Nnnf at  Dry  Milk 
1957 


:  Million 

:  pounds 

• 
• 

Australia  :  15.3 

Canada   :  17.3 

Denmark  :  32.1 

France   :  n.a. 

Netherlands   :  65.6 

New  Zealand  :  9.8 

Sweden  :  2/6.8 

Switzerland  :  n.a. 

United  Kingdom  :  2.8 

United  States  3/  . ..:  1*0.2 

Total  :  198.9 


Million 
pounds 

11*.  2 
16.1* 
53.3 
n.a. 
68.2 

9.7 
2/  2.9 
n.a. 

3.5 
1*0.3 
20B.5 


Million 
pounds 

15.1* 
17.5 
57.2 
n.a. 
66.0 
10.2 
2/  6.8 
n.a. 

3.1 
28.0 
2ol*.2 


Million 
pounds 

55.2 
5.9 

n.a. 
21.1 
78.3 

n.a. 

1.8 
1*9.0 
211.3 


Million 
pounds 

38.9 
0.7 

n.a. 
11.1 
107.3 

n.a. 
20.7 
57.3 
236.0 


Destination 
of  Exports 


56.6 

:  65.1* 

:  72.3 

:         2.7  : 

:  2.6 

:  2.9 

10.3 

t  10.6 

:  0.3 

:       n.a.  i 

:  n.a. 

:  n.a. 

0.7 

:  0.8 

:  0.8 

:        1.1*  j 

:         2.0  j 

5.5 

0.2 

!  0.2 

:  0.1 

i        11*. 0  ; 

x  15.1 

:  18.6 

British  W.  Indies  . . : 

1*.3 

:  3.6 

:  6.2 

:         5.7  1 

:  6.6 

:  0.6 

2.1 

:  1.8 

:  2.9 

:         0.3  ! 

:  0.1 

2.6 

:  3.1 

:  3.7 

:        0.1  i 

:  0.1 

1.8 

5  1.8 

:  1.9 

!            0.1  ! 

0.1 

H*. 7 

:  H*.5: 

20.0 

:       91*. 0  s 

:  81.2 

1  85.5 

9.5  J 

!  17.9 

:  12.1* 

:         1.8  : 

:  2.1 

:  l*.l* 

Belgium  Luxembourg  . : 

12.8 

t  13.7 

:  9.9 

0.5  1 

1.7 

:  3.3 

1.6 

:  1.6 

:  1.9 

:        9.8  ! 

t  0.2 

:  0.5 

1.7 

1  2.6 

1.5 

s         0.1  : 

a. 7 

1  1.9 

:  1.0 

:        51.9  : 

1*8.3 

i  26.1* 

1.6 

:  1.1 

:  1.2 

:         1*.5  1 

!  11.8 

!  15.0 

Malaya  &  Singapore  .: 

10.7 

:  10.1 

:  10.2 

1        2.3  ! 

t  2.2 

:  2.6 

:        2.1*  ! 

i  3.8 

:  1*.3 

3.1 

;  5.6 

;  3.6 

2.0 

:  1.9 

i  1.8 

2.7 

:  2.9 

:  l*.l 

!        1.7  : 

1.1 

!  3.3 

1.1* 

i  0.9 

:  0.5 

:        2.6  : 

2.6 

:  20.0 

11*5.1 

:  '  162.6 

:  156.3 

:     195.9  : 

182.6 

:  192.9 

donation  shipments. 


May  include  some  nonfat  dry  milk.    3/    Exclusive  of 
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Shipments  of  butter  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  were  up 
about  2  percent  over  the  high  level  in  1957*    Exports  of  cheese  from 
these  same  suppliers  were  up  9  percent  from  1957 •    With  the  exception 
of  Australia,  all  major  exporters  reported  larger  shipments  of  cheese. 
European  suppliers  were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  were  the  principal  markets  for  cheese, 
taking  a  little  over  half  of  total  cheese  exports.    The  United  Kingdom 
continued  as  the  only  major  market  for  butter,  taking  90  percent  of 
total  exports. 

Shipments  of  canned  and  dried  milk  continue  to  move  mainly  to  the 
Far  East  and  Latin  America. 


Note;    Shipments  to  minor  importing  countries  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  total  exports  shown  in  the  tables  in  this  summary,  and  the 
total  quantity  shown  by  destination. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  IN  LAST  HALF 
OF  1959  ESTIMATED  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Production  of  tobacco  for  harvest  in  specified  countries  in  the 
second  half  of  calendar  year  1959  is  estimated  at  6.09  billion  pounds, 
compared  with  5.98  billion  pounds  in  the  comparable  period  of  1958. 


Production  by  Areas 

North  America;    Production  in  North  America  for  harvest  the  last 
half  of  1959  is  estimated  at  2,075  million  pounds,  up  6  percent  from 
the  1,960  million  pounds  harvested  in  1958. 

U.  S.  total  production  is  estimated  at  1,86^  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  1,736  million  pounds  in  1958. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Canada,  estimated  at  186  million  pounds, 
is  6  percent  below  the  1958  record  of  197  million,  but  13  percent  above 
the  1957  production  of  165  million.    The  crop  in  Puerto  Rico  is  about 
the  same  as  1958. 

Europe:  Tobacco  production  in  Europe  for  1959  is  estimated  at 
1,650  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,615  million  in  I958,  and  well 
above  the  1,391  million  average  for  1950-5^. 
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The  most  important  changes  in  1959  include  a  sharp  increase  of  2k 
million  pounds  in  Yugoslavia,  with  lesser  increases  in  France  and  Italy. 
These  gains  will  more  than  offset  a  prospective  decrease  of  12  million 
pounds  in  the  Greek  crop.    Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  expected  to 
he  up  a  little  from  I958. 

Africa:    The  tohacco  crop  to  he  harvested  in  the  second  half  of 
calendar  1959  in  African  countries  will  he  ahout  the  same  as  last  year, 
hut  11  percent  below  1957*    This  is  the  result  of  continued  reduced 
production  in  Algeria.    Other  areas  in  Northern  Africa  are  likely  to 
produce  about  the  same  as  in  I958. 

Asia:    Production  in  Asia  for  harvest  during  the  last  half  of  1959 
is  slightly  below  1958*    The  output  of  most  countries  in  Southwest  Asia 
will  be  about  the  same  as  1958j  Turkey,  however,  shows  a  decrease  of 
about  8  percent  from  1958. 

Japanese  production  is  estimated  at  280  million  pounds  in  1959; 
compared  with  306  million  in  1958,  and  322  million  in  1957 •  Flue- 
cured  accounts  for  most  of  the  drop  this  year,  with  production  of  this 
kind  of  tobacco  forecast  at  166  million,  compared  with  19^  million  in 
1958.    The  Burley  crop  in  Japan  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1958 
to  provide  for  expected  increases  in  both  exports  and  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Little  information  is  available  on  production  in  Mainland  China. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  1959  crop  will  approximate  last  year?s. 


Production  by  Kind 

The  total  flue-cured  production  for  harvest  in  the  last  half  of 
1959  is  forecast  at  2,312  million  pounds,  compared  with  2,262  million 
in  1958.    The  expected  drop  is  mainly  due  to  decreases  forecast  for 
Canada  and  Japan.    The  U.  S.  crop  of  flue-cured  is  placed  at  1,156 
million  pounds  in  1959>  about  7  percent  above  1958. 

All  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  oriental,  are 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1958.    Larger  Burley  production 
in  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Japan  this  year  is  expected  to  boost 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  of  this  leaf  to  590  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  562  million  for  1958. 

Oriental  leaf  production  for  1959  may  be  slightly  under  the  l,06l 
million  produced  in  1958  resulting  from  expected  drops  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.    These  will  more  than  offset  a  prospective  increase  of  about 
2k  million  pounds  in  Yugoslavia. 
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LEAF  TOBACCO:    Estimated  production  by  kind,  harvested  in  the  second 
half  of  calendar  year  1959  with  comparisons  -  farm  sales  weight  l/ 


Kinds             ; — ^|gp — !  1957  ;     1958  2/  ;     1959  2/ 

:  1,000  lbs"]     :  1,000  lbs]  :  1,000  IbiT  :  1,000  lbs". 

Flue-cured  :      2,153,429  :  2,101,053  :      2,262,240  :  2,311,761 

Burley  :         662,697  :  579,359  :         561,750  :  590,409 

Other  light  air-cured..:          82,939  :  79,908  :          70,5^2  :  76,7^9 

Light  sun-cured  :         598,989  :  662,829  :         622,335  :  630,645 

Oriental  and  semi-         :                      :  :  : 

oriental  :         803,756  :  1,231,143  :      1,061,1+32  :  1,052,356 

Dark  air-cured  :      1,243,870  :  1,243,203  :      1,185,192  :  1,200,289 

Dark  sun-cured  :          84,115  :  105,892  :         106,551  :  108,404 

Fire -cured  :         111,472  :  102,982  :          99,^  :  108,765 

Total  :3/  5,764,059  :V  6,124,955  :5/  5, 983^20"  :  6/157093,078" 


l/  Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  dry  weight  normally  reported  in 
export  statistics.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not 
identified  by  kind:    East  Germany,  16, 520  thousand  pounds;  Libya,  1,466  thousand 
pounds;  and  Israel,  4,806  thousand  pounds,    kj  Includes  the  following  quantities 
not  identified  by  kind:    East  Germany,  12,130  thousand  pounds;  Libya,  2,756 
thousand  pounds;  and  Israel,  3,700  thousand  pounds.    5/  Includes  the  following 
quantities  not  identified  by  kind:    East  Germany,  10,000  thousand  pounds  and 
Israel,  3,700  thousand  pounds.    6/  Includes  the  following  quantities  not 
identified  by  kind:    East  Germany,  10,000  thousand  pounds  and  Israel,  3,700  pounds, 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 

WORLD  EXPORTS  OF  FATS  AND  OILS.  AT  RECORD  HIGH  IN  1959 

World  exports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  1959  are  expected  to  set  a  new 
record  of  8.6  million  short  tons,  oil  equivalent. 

The  estimated  increase  of  7  percent  from  1958  and  35  percent  from  the  1950-5^ 
average  is  largely  due  to  the  tremendous  volume  of  edible  oils  that  is  moving 
into  world  trade  this  year.    Exports  of  industrial  oils  and  animal  fats  also  will 
be  substantially  larger  than  last  year,  but  palm  oils  and  marine  oils  will  decline 
somewhat.    The  estimated  560, 000-ton    net  increase  in  world  exports  of  fats  and 
oils  is  expected  to  come  entirely  from  U.  S.  supplies. 

A  record  tonnage  of  edible  vegetable  oils  will  enter  world  trade  in  1959* 
The  increase  of  possibly  one -sixth  from  1958  will  far  offset  the  continuing 
decline  in  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil.    In  1958,  although  exports  of  edible 
oils  increased  from  1957,  the  rise  failed  to  counteract  the  sharp  drop  in  copra 
and  coconut  oil.    The  expansion  in  edible  vegetable  oil  trade  this  year  reflects: 

(1)  a  significantly  greater  volume  of  soybeans -and -oil  from  the  United  States; 

(2)  a  substantially  larger  tonnage  of  cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States 
compared  with  the  relatively  small  volume  of  1958;  and  (3)  slightly  more  peanuts - 
and-oil  from  Africa. 
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Exports  of  rapeseed-and-oil  are  expected  to  about  equal  the  I958  level. 
An  increase  in  rapeseed-and-oil  from  Sweden  may  be  offset  by  smaller  exports 
from  France,  and  seed  exports  from  Canada's  near-record  1958  crop  should 
again  be  large.    Sesame  seed  exports  will  probably  not  exceed  the  1958  level, 
as  the  sizable  increase  in  1958  production  was  practically  all  in  Asia — an 
area  that  normally  consumes  most  of  its  edible  oil  production.  Sunflower 
seed-and-oil  exports  may  drop  to  less  than  half  the  1958  level  because  of 
Argentina's  short  supplies  of  edible  oils  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  its 
shipments. 

The  moderate  decline  foreseen  in  exports  of  the  palm  oils  group  is  based 
on  the  sharp  drop  in  copra  and  coconut  oil  movement,  a  result  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  drought  in  the  Far  East  since  late  195&.    Availabilities  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  19^-8.    Palm  oil  and  palm  kernel- 
and-oil  exports  in  1959>  largely  from  Africa,  very  likely  will  exceed  the 
record  levels  of  1958  because  the  shortage  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  has 
strengthened  demand  for  palm  oils.    Moreover,  the  suspension  of  the  3-cent 
processing  tax  on  palm  kernel  oil,  effective  July  1959-June  i960,  makes  palm 
kernel  oil  again  competitive  with  coconut  oil  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  industrial  oils  may  increase  by  possibly  15  percent  though 
they  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  1957  level.    Ihe  increase  is  attributed  to: 
(l)  larger  shipments  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  from  Argentina,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  and  (2)  a  moderate  increase  in  castor  bean-and-oil  exports 
from  Brazil  and  India.    As  tung  oil  shipments  from  the  primary  exporting 
countries --Mainland  China,  Argentina,  and'Paraguay — declined  'ch'-.s  year,  the 
United  States  moved  into  the  market,  supplying  more  than  one-:ri;.'th  of  recorded 
world  shipments  through  July.    As  a  result  of  these  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion sales,  total  world  exports  are  not  expected  to  decline  in  1959  ty  more 
than  k  percent. 

The  expansion  expected  in  the  world  movement  of  animal  fats  this  year 
is  accounted  for  by  the  sharp  rise  in  U.S.  exports  of  lard,  tallow,  and 
greases.    U.  S.  exports  of  lard  in  January-June  1959  were  up  k-0  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  may  increase  further  during  the  last  half  of 
1959  as  a  result  of  the  recent  announcement  that  lard  will  be  offered  for 
export  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO.    World  exports  of  butter  are  forecast 
at  somewhat  below  the  high  level  of  1958  when  several  countries  moved  large 
quantities  of  surplus  supplies  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  markets  at 
exceptionally  low  prices.    Exportable  supplies  are  now  limited  and  prices  have 
increased  considerably. 

Exports  of  marine  oils  probably  will  fall  short  of  last  year's  volume 
chiefly  because  of  smaller  production  of  whale  and  sperm  oil.    The  1958-59 
Antarctic  season  was  less  successful  than  the  previous  season.    Although  more 
whales  were  killed,  the  outturn  of  oil  per  unit  was  down  sharply.    Fish  oil 
exports  may  approximate  1958  tonnage.    European  exports  may  decline  mainly  be- 
cause Norway's  spring  herring  catch  was  far  below  average  although  above  the 
exceptionally  low  output  in  1958.    This  decline  may  be  offset  by  the  increase 
in  U.  S.  exports  which  now  appears  likely. 
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World  production  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  1959  is  tentatively  estimated 
at  33  •  6  million  tons  oil  equivalent,  up  5  percent  from  1958  but  almost  one -third 
larger  than  the  1950-5^-  average. 

Again  the  highlight  of  the  production  picture  is  the  alltime  record  outturn 
of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats.    The    estimated  expansion  of  over  1.1 
million  tons  of  vegetable  oils  is  attributed  principally  to  record  1958  world  crops 
of  soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  sunflower  seed  and  an  increase  of  one -fourth  in  sesame 
seed  output.    These  large  crops  are  mainly  the  results  of  the  record  soybean 
harvest  in  the  United  States;  increases  in  cottonseed  in  Mainland  China,  the  United 
States,  Sudan,  Mexico,  and  Egypt;  the  sharp  expansion  in  sunflower  seed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  larger  crops  in  South  America;  and  a  recovery  in  India's 
sesame  output,  plus  a  partial  recovery  in  that  of  Mainland  China. 

Peanut  oil  production  may  be  up  slightly  because  of  the  record  peanut  crop  in 
1958;  reflecting  expansion  in  India,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Mainland  China. 
Rapeseed  production,  most  of  which  enters  the  market  in  the  year  the  seed  is 
harvested,  may  also  be  up  slightly  this  year.    A  recovery  in  Indian  and  Pakistani 
production,  however,  may  be  offset  partially  by  reduced  outturn  in  Canada  and 
Europe.    Olive  oil  production  from  1958-crop  olives  dropped  sharply,  as  European 
producers  had  an  off-year  which  was  not  alleviated  to  any  great  extent  by  Tunisia's 
bumper  production. 

An  increase  of  possibly  7^5>000  tons  in  animal  fat  production  this  year  will 
be  mainly  due  to  the  sharp  upturn  in  lard  in  the  United  States  and  Mainland  China, 
and  in  U.  S.  tallow.    Butter  production  this  year  may  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  with  a  decline  in  U.  S.  production  about  offset  by  increases  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.    Little  change  is  expected  in  Europe  although  production  may  decline 
somewhat  because  recent  dry  weather  has  damaged  pastures  and  hay  crops. 

Production  in  each  of  the  other  fat-or-oil  groups  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  or  slightly  below  last  year's  level.    The  palm  oils  group  will 
be  down  because  of  the  continuing  reduction  in  the  Far  East's  copra  output. 
Partially  offsetting  this  decline  will  be  the  larger  outturn  of  palm  oil  and  palm 
kernel  oil — mainly  in  Nigeria. 

The  outturn  of  industrial  oil  should  approximate  last  year's,  with  the  only 
notable  decline  occurring  in  oiticica  oil,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Brazilian  crop. 
Linseed  oil  production  in  calendar  1959  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  despite 
the  fact  that  the-  U.-S.-  -flaxseed  crop  in  1958  was  over  50  percent  larger  than  in 
1957  •    With  U.S.  carrin    stocks  (July  1,  1958)  less  than  one -half  the  previous  year, 
total  supply  varied  only  slightly.    Argentina  and  Canadian  crops  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  year  before.    Castor  oil  output  could  be  up  somewhat  if  India's 
increased  production  exceeds  the  expected  reduction  in  Brazil.    Tung  oil  production 
fell  in  1958-59;  reflecting  reduced  crushings  in  Mainland  China  and  adverse  weather 
in  Argentina  and  Paraguay.    U.  S.  production  was  at  an  alltime  high. 
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The  decline  forecast  for  marine  oils  stems  largely  from  the  reduced  production 
of  Antarctic  whale  and  sperm  oil  with  most  of  the  reduction  in  the  U.K.  output. 
Increased  fish  oil  production  in  the  United  States  this  year  may  more  than  offset 
the  decline  in  Norway. 

*  * 

Outlook  for  i960  production;     Early  indications  are  that  the  outturn  of  fats 
and  oils  will  he  high  again  next  year,  although  there  is  some  doubt  that  it  will 
set  another  record. 

Edible  oils  production  probably  will  again  be  at  record  or  near-record  levels 
owing  chiefly  to  large  U.  S.  cottonseed  and  soybean  crops,  increased  olive  oil  out- 
put in  the  Mediterranean,  and  continued  large  peanut  crops  in  Africa  and  India.  The 
extent  of  reported  drought  damage  in  China  and  the  Ukraine  and  the  deficit  edible 
oil  position  of  Argentina  will  be  important  factors.    World  production  of  copra  is 
not  expected  to  show  any  substantial  recovery,  at  least  through  mid-1960,  as 
drought  conditions  continue  to  reduce  output.    Smaller  flaxseed  crops  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  very  likely  reduce  total  industrial  oil  production  unless  an 
increase  in  the  Argentine  harvest  late  this  year  offsets  the  decline  in  North 
America.    Animal  fat  production  will  continue  at  a  high  level,  while  marine  oil 
output  will  probably  not  vary  greatly. 

WORLD  MEAT  TRADE  AT 
HIGH  LEVEL  IN  1958 

Exports  of  meat  from  the  principal  producing  countries  in  1958  exceeded  6 
billion  pounds.    This  was  2  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  37  percent  above  the 
1951-55  average. 

The  high  level  of  trade  in  1958  was  a  result  of  unusually  large  imports  of 
meat  by  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  most  Western  European 
countries.    Exports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Denmark,  Ireland  and 
several  Eastern  European  countries  continued  large. 

World  meat  trade  continues  high  in  1959>  "with  strong  import  demand  by  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.    New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Denmark  are  maintaining  or 
increasing  exports.    There  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  beef  production  and  exports 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  however. 

Imports  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  world's  leading  meat  importer,  during  1958 
declined  k  percent  to  3«3  billion  pounds  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  and  accounted 
for  57  percent  of  the  world's  imports.     Imports  by  Western  Europe,  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  declined  8  percent  to  ^.0  billion  pounds,  and  included  70  percent 
of  all  meat  entering  world  commerce. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  world  meat  trade  in  1958  was  a  90-percent  increase 
in  North  American  imports.    U.S.  imports  rose  to  1.1  billion  pounds  in  1958  com- 
pared with  5^+3  million  in  1957  and  h6"J  million,  the  average  for  1951-55 •  The 
United  States  has  become  the  second  largest  importer.    Entries  by  Canada,  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  the  Dominion  Republic  also  continued  high,  totaling  123  million  pounds. 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  also  increased  their  exports  considerably 
and  most  of  the  increase  was  in  beef  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
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Argentina's  exports  rose  to  1.6  billion  pounds  in  1958*    This  was  3 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  set  a  new  record  for  recent  years.  There 
was  a  revival  of  Brazilian  exports  and  that  country's  1958  total  soared  to 
128  million  pounds.    Exchange  controls  were  adjusted  to  encourage  exports 
and  earn  needed  foreign  currencies.    Paraguayan  exports  were  large,  although 
below  1957*    °n  the  other  hand,  exports  from  Uruguay  fell  to  only  78  mil- 
lion pounds  and  were  the  lowest  in  recent  years  as  commercial  slaughter 
dropped  to  low  levels. 

Reduced  exports  of  beef  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina  in  1959  have  partly 
accounted  for  increased  beef  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  still 
the  largest  market  for  the  South  American  exportable  surplus.    High  prices 
for  beef  in  Europe  and  North  America  have  encouraged  exports  from  other 
supplying  countries.    Ireland's  meat  exports  rose  30  percent  in  1958,  and 
Mexico's  more  than  doubled.    The  bulk  of  these  exports  was  beef  shipped  to 
the  United  States  from  northern  Mexican  plants. 

The  U.S.S.R.  imported  288  million  pounds  of  meat  in  1957  and  M33  mil- 
lion in  1956.    Much  of  the  imports  were  pork  from  Communist  China.  The 
U.S.S.R.  was  also  a  fairly  large  exporter  of  meat  in  both  1956  and  1957  with 
most  exports  going  to  Eastern  Europe.    During  the  past  3  years  exports  from 
Eastern  Europe  have  continued  to  rise;  imports  have  declined  and  the  area 
has  become  a  more  important  net  exporter.    This  year's  summary  includes 
revised  data  for  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  European  countries;  the  data  includes 
trade  with  all  countries,  rather  than  being  limited  to  non-Communist  coun- 
tries as  in  the  past. 

Imports  of  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Malaya  in  1958  continued  to 
increase.    Japan's  imports  fell  sharply  as  world  meat  prices  rose  and 
Japanese  meat  production  increased. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  exports  rose  moderately  in  1958  and  were 
considerably  above  average.    Exports  from  New  Zealand  are  continuing  large 
this  year  and  shipments  from  Australia  are  expected  to  set  a  new  record. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Commodity  Summaries  in  this  monthly  supplementary  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  are  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on  World  Crop  and 
Livestock  Production  and  Trade  which  are  released  according  to  a 
schedule  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

The  country  data  are  prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments;  reports  of  agricultural  Attaches  and 
other  United  States  representatives  abroad;  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information.  The  Summaries  of  Production  have  been  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and 
Livestock  Statistics. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 
World  Summaries 


August  27 ,  1959 


WORLD  WOOL  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  1958 

World  exports  of  2,572  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  of  raw  wool  in 
1958  were  slightly  below  the  record  of  2,66k  million  pounds  in  1957-  The 
decline  was  chiefly  "because  of  a  slackening  of  demand  in  the  10  major  non- 
Communist  wool  consuming  countries.    Consumption  in  those  countries  declined 
6  percent  in  1958. 

Shipments  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere (Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay) 
dropped  3  percent,  as  the  decline  in  shipments  from  Australia  overshadowed 
the  increase  in  exports  from  the  other  countries.    These  5  countries 
accounted  for  86  percent  of  world  trade  in  raw  wool  in  1958.    Imports  of 
raw  wool  into  the  7  major  importing  countries  fell  12  percent  in  1958. 

World  wool  consumption  in  1958  is  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth 
Economic  Committee  at  2,790  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  compared  with  a 
record  2,938  million  in  1957*    The  drop  reflected  textile  recessions  in 
the  major  consuming  countries.    The  smaller  demand  brought  further  reduced 
wool  prices  in  1958.    Dominion  wool  prices  in  December  were  about  25  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier. 

Prospects  for  wool  trade  are  much  brighter  for  1959 •    The  decline  in 
wool  consumption  bottomed  out  in  most --but  not  all --of  the  major  consuming 
countries  in  1958.    Mill  use  in  the  10  countries  which  report  quarterly  to 
the  International  Wool  Study  Group,  during  the  first  quarter  of  1959  w&s 
up  1  percent  from  the  previous  quarter  and  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
With  another  record  wool  clip  forecast  for  1959>  increased  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  the  improved  demand.    Dominion  wool  prices  have  generally 
increased  since  January,  and  in  July  prices  for  most  types  were  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries 

Australia;    Raw  wool  exports  in  1958  totaled  1,158  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  1,327  million  pounds  in  1957.    Shipments  declined  despite  a 
sharp  rise  in  wool  production  during  the  1958-59  season  (July-June).  Most 
of  this  increase,  however,  resulted  from  an  usually  heavy  movement  of  wool 
to  auction  centers  late  in  the  season  and  will  be  reflected  in  1959  exports. 
A  further  increase  in  production  is  expected  in  1959-60;  this  vail  probably 
result  in  increased  sales  and  exports  in  the  last  half  of  1959* 

New  Zealand:    Wool  exports  from  New  Zealand  increased  from  k-30  million 
pounds  in  1957  to  k^6  million  in  1958.    Strong  demand  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  particularly 
for  coarse  crossbred  wool  used  in  carpets,  stimulated  exports.    A  further 
rise  in  wool  output  augmented  the  supplies  available  for  export.    Wool  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  1959-60. 
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WOOL  ('Actual  weight):    International  trade,  average  1951-55,  annual  1957  and  1958 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1951-55 


|  Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

North  America: 

628 

26,625 
9,208 
1*1,069 

3,249 
2,452 

19,512 
12,407 
273,800 

3,695 
5,060 

15,010 
11,616 
25^,996 

476,902 

5,701 

305,719 

8,755 

281,622 

South  America: 

4,372 
3,486 

2,846 
1,764 
1,692 

193,790 
9,367 
21,966 

4,600 
6,656 
64,374 

~63 
184 
1,803 

229,830 
3,067 

2/ 

4,500 
KM 
129,420 

790 

6,302 

300,753 

2,050 

391,158 

2,375 

1957 


1958  .  1/ 


Europe:  : 

Austria  :  66 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg....:  29,383 

Denmark  :  295 

Finland..4/  :  137 

France  :  37,036 

Germany,  West  :  3,877 

Greece  :  1,047 

Iceland  :  800 

Ireland  :  12,446 

Italy  ;  3,^9 

Netherlands  :  2,515 

Norway  :  1,485 

Portugal  :  2,185 

Spain  :  212 

Sweden  :  980 

Switzerland  :  90 

United  Kingdom   24,920 


10,681 
145,629 
4,074 
10,578 
320,960 
170,925 
4/  11,031 
40 
7,406 
159,859 
25,422 
2,018 
4,093 
4,207 
13,609 
14,494 
687,200 


34,T05 
310 

63,310 
16,895 
904 
981 
15,487 
4,557 
7,734 
1,500 
1,432 

1,032 
192 
28,509 


17,028 
189, 332 
3,885 
11,281 
443,280 
261,260 
5,633 
100 

12,958 
249,882 
31,938 

1,346 
8,959 
6,779 
9,650 
15,975 
675, 5^ 


15 

28,406 
214 

57,99"t 
9,082 
88 
645 
18,130 
1,659 
8,153 
2,400 
79 

2,149 
103 
33,000 


12,489 
160,581 
3,989 
10,095 
338,664 
182,830 
1,861 
200 
10,147 
213,452 
25,416 
1,431 
13,660 
11,807 
11,654 
13,964 
659,200 


Total  West  Europe  :    120,963    :1, 592, 226     :    177,642     :1, 944,828    :    162,117     :  1,671,440 


Bulgaria. 5_/  

Czechoslovakia. . . 
Germany,  East  .£/. 

Hungary  , 

Poland  

Yugoslavia  


44 
1,856 


1,190 

17,240 
5,265 

8,694 


2,421 


467300 
24,500 
5,830 
41,696 
10,146 


900 


1/ 
44,100 

6T610 

%l 
15,011 


Total  East  Europe. j/. 


1,900  : 


2,421 


132,172 


900:  144,421 


Total  Europe.37  :  122,863 


U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia)  .J/  :  2/ 

Africa:  \ 

Algeria  j  4,008 

Egypt  :  566 

Kenya  ;  1,360 

Morocco  ;  6,446 

Tunisia  ;  1,540 

Union  of  South  Afrlca.6/  :  225,690 

Total.3/  :  239,610 

Asia:  ; 

Afganistan.2/  :  14,356 

Cyprus  :  1,030 

India  :  27,846 

Iran  :  j]  17,010 

Iraq  :  11,650 

Japan  :   

Lebanon  :  *  4,933 

Pakistan  :  24,782 

Syria  ;  12,031 

Turkey  :  2,786 

Total.y  ;  116,429 

Oceania:  : 

Australia  :  1,040,920 

New  Zealand  :  390,260 

Total  :  1,431,180 


1,681,615 


1,150 

630 
60 
5,960 


180,063 


30,400 


1,405 
90 
1,621 
8,644 
1,400 
231,300 


2,077,000 


126,300 


562 
1,160 

264 
100 
4,500 


163,017:  1,815,861 


2/ 


2/, 
2/ 
1,700 
5,083 
500 
239,030 


4,982 
1/  388 
204 
161,186 
2,922 
4/  1,800 
1,322 
7,408 


244,460 


1/ 

1,130 
37,808 

20,416 
13,695 

5,645 
37,300 
Hi,  339 


6,586 


3,085 
275,319 


858 
5,674 


247,513 


716 

33, 9^5 
2/ 
9,010 

IT" 

23,624 
14,513 


180,212 


1/  5,464 
580 


i-^,333 


289,925 


1,327,200  :  jj  7,000 
430,233  :  300 


116,808 


1,158,300 
456,327 


2/ 


H 
w 

540 
200 
3,900 


6,240 


3,016 


273,708 

K. 

1,206 
9,500 


292,430 


6,044    :  1,757,433 


7,300    :  1,614,627: 


2/ 


Total  World.j/.  .8/  


.:  2,315,262  : 


:  2,664,143 


:  2,571,878: 


1/    Preliminary.    2/    Not  available.  Includes  estimates  where  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

XJ    Includes  tops.    5_/    Washed,  6coured,  or  clean  basis.    6/    Includes  exports  from  South-West  Africa  and 
Basutoland.    jf  Fiscal  year  beginning  in  year  shown.    8/    Excludes  wool  on  the  skin  and  reexports  where 
possible;  imports  in  most  cases  refer  to  gross  imports. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  officers,  re- 
sults of  office  research  and  related  information. . . .August  1959. 
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Union  of  South  Africa:    Exports  from  the  Union  increased  from  231 
million  pounds  in  I957  to  239  million  in  1958.    Production  also  rose 
slightly  from  the  drought-affected  clip  of  1957-58.    There  was  a  sharp 
rise  in  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which 
offset  the  decline  in  exports  to  other  major  markets.    With  an  ex- 
pected increase  in  production,  exports  should  continue  upward  in  1959. 

Argentina;    Exports  of  raw  wool  at  230  million  pounds  in  1958  were  up 
19  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Large  stocks  which  had  accumulated 
in  1957  and  early  1958  "began  to  move  out  in  the  second  half  of  1958. 
The  Argentine  Government  abandoned  the  multiple  exchange  rates  system 
in  January  1959.    This  gave  further  impetus  to  exports ,  and  "by  July 
most  of  this  season's  clip  and  the  large  carryover  had  been  exported. 
Exports  in  1959  should  be  at  the  highest  level  of  recent  years. 

Uruguay:    Exports  of  129  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1958  was  double 
1957  exports  but  below  the  1956  level.    As  in  Argentina,  the  large 
carryover  moved  out  in  large  quantities  in  the  latter  half  of  1958. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  the  carryover  and  the  1958-59  (October- 
September)  clip  had  been  sold.    Unlike  a  year  ago,  there  is  now  very 
little  wool  available  in  Uruguay.    The  1959-60  clip  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  lower  because  of  the  drought  which,  along  with  a  smaller 
carryover,  may  result  in  reduced  exports  in  1959 • 


CORRECTION  -  -  In  Table  1  on  Page  3  of  the  article  on  World 
trade  in  sugar  in  this  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  1958  imports 
for  Aden  (under  Asia)  should  be  hk  not  hhh.     (typographical  error). 
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